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tation to the degree of .representative and 
imitative truth which distinguishes their 
works. Closing the list with the name of 
Turner, who has gathered from the pre- 
viously unexplored sky alone, transcripts of 
Nature, whose mingled beauty of form and 
chiaroscuro have immortalized him, for 
the sole reason that he has therein ap- 
proached nearer to the representation of 
the infinity of Nature than all that have 
gone before him. 

I do not say that simple naturalness ne- 
cessarily makes a picture great, but that 
none can be great without it; for Nature 
herself, is unequal, in the eye of Art. It is 
the province of Art, then, and all the 
license that the artist can claim or desire, is 
to choose the time and piace where she dis- 
plays her chief perfections, whether of 
beauty or majesty, repose or action. Let 
her sittings be thus controlled, and the 
artist will have no occasion to idealize the 
portrait, no need to shape her features on 
his classic model — or eke out an expres- 
sion that he does not see — no need to mo- 
dify the light and shade that develop the 
fullness of her graceful form and match- 
less color; and every accessory from the 
vast folding of her cloud-curtaia to the em- 
broidered footstool beneath, will be fur- 
nished of such cast and fitness, as to require 
no change at his hands. There is not 
a tint of color, nor phase of light and 
dark, forc6 or delicacy, gradation or con- 
trast, or any charm that the most inventive 
imagination ever employed or conceived 
worthy to be regarded as beautiful or for 
any other quality, fitting to the aim of Art, 
that is not to be seen in Nature, more 
beautiful and more fitting than Art has 
ever realized or ever can ; and there is no 
acknowledged excellence in any picture 
extant, which justly commands our admi- 
ration, which has not been transciibed, 
more or less faithfully, from her glorious 
volume. 

Then, why should we resort to pictures, 
or the study of Art, independent of, or em- 
bracing any other mode than that which 
has direct reference to the original source 
whence Art has sprung? For do other pur- 
pose surely than to aid, perchance, the 
growth of our perceptions, and advance 
our knowledge of the province and capa- 
city of Art. In this respect much may be 
gained to the saving of time and labor, but 
it has its evils and its dangers — if indiscri- 
minately relied on, it may do more harm 
than good. 

If the absence of naturalness, or what we 
term truth, could be compensated for by 
any other artistic excellence, even that 
of the most brilliant imaginative power, we 
might commend the student to the study 
of pictures, instead of Nature, to a greater 
extent even than is now in vogue, for he 
will find in the worts of great, masters all 
th,at could be desired of executive and con- 
structive merit, and occasionally, per- 
haps, examples of as great a degree of re- 
presentative and imitative truth as Art can 
ever attain, and with adequate perception 
and enlightened judgment to discern and 
appreciate these qualities, he may, indeed, 
profit by the study; but without expe- 
rimental knowledge of, and overruling 
reliance on, the great principles which 
he perceives and feels as existing in Na- 
ture, and keeping them constantly present 
in his mind, such study will be of little 



avail, and may be detrimental. For it 
is the manner or style of the picture, unfor- 
tunately, which first engages the attention 
of the inexperienced student ; and, as every 
true artist has his own manner, i. e., certain 
peculiarities of execution, &c, the result of 
his organization, a picture is not available 
as a subject for study, with the view to 
the formation of your style, or for any 
other practical benefit. It is not the man- 
ner that you are to study, but to confine 
your examination of pictures to the dis- 
covery of the less obvious means employ- 
ed, and the capacity of the materials of Art 
toward the representation of Nature, espe- 
cially in all that indicates the treatment or 
disposition of the respective parts, so as to 
give the greatest prominence to the most 
essential characteristics. 

Pictures abound which display the 
complete mastery of all the technicali- 
ties of Art, fascinating by the most 
dextrous execution and brilliancy of 
color, yet false to Nature and destitute of 
all that awakens thought or interests the 
feelings ; yet they attract the eye, satisfy 
the superficial observer, and deceive the 
unguarded Art student, especially when 
sustained by the loud commendations of the 
spurious critic, who, rejecting the standard 
of Nature, erects in its place his unmean- 
ing ideal, and fancies he finds it realized in 
every skillful novelty which artistic ego- 
tism displays. This is a condition inci- 
dental to, and inseparable from, the very 
Nature of Art, and only removable by the 
force of that discriminating perception 
which the study of Nature alone can 
impart. 

"Yours, truly, 

A. B. Duband. 



THE WILDERNESS AND ITS WATERS.* 
CHAP. vn. 

THE EAPIDS. 

The day seemed to break slowly, and the 
cloudless sky grew light with a cold, un- 
comfortable grey. I watched it through 
the dilapidated roof, as I lay fidgeting from 
side to side, and endeavoring to draw some 
warmth from my bedfellows, who slept with 
a soundness that I envied. I was feverish, 
and my eyes felt inflamed and swollen, so 
as soon as it was broad day-light, I got up 
carefully, not to disturb the others, and 
spread my blanket over them as an addi- 
tional comforter, then piling a quantity of 
broken bark and wood on the smouldering 
embers, and kindling them into a blaze, I 
walked out to see the rapids. The work 
of the lumberer was everywhere evident — 
the tall pines were missing, but huge 
stumps here and there in the wood showed 
where they had stood, and their former 
magnitude, and wood-paths leading from 
various points showed where the logs had 
been dragged to the river. These concen- 
trated in a broad road, which led from the 
camp to the rapid, where the lumberers 
seemed to have generally launched the 
logs. Following this for a few rods, I 
stepped out from the forest on the rocks, 
which, now partially bare, showed where 
the water ran when the river was high. 



* Entered according to A,ct of Congress, in the year 1 355, by 

STILLMAN & DURAND, 

In the Clerk's Office of the District Court for the Southern District of 

New York. 



Above, the river was broad and quiet, nar- 
rowing suddenly to a smooth, clear slope 
of twenty or thirty feet, ending in a broad 
basin, in which the little waves danced 
merrily up and down, and the big foam 
bubbles floated and cluug in groups to the 
rocks at the margin, or sailed round and 
round in the eddies, and, gradually draw- 
ing into the current again, started on? on a 
new voyage, some meeting early wreck, 
and _ others passing plunge by plunge out 
of sight down the long line of the rapids. 
There was no perpendicular fall, but an 
alternation of chutes and basins, the latter 
growing fewer at the foot, where the fall 
ended in a narrow black stream shut in by 
rocks at each side, forming an irregular 
wall, washed for several feet up by the 
water, and above, interspersed with strag- 
gling, scrubby cedars, and a few white 
birches, back of which the forest shut in 
again, differing from that which we had 
passed through by the absence of the pines 
towering above tbem. 

The river was rather low, and the rapids 
at present were but a long streak of foam- 
ing water between the bands of black and 
grey rocks at either side. The water ran 
round some of them and made quiet pools, 
looking down into whose darkness and 
depth the rocks 'were scarcely black any 
longer. Here and there huge pine logs 
had been arrested by the higher crags, and 
left by the subsiding water, and all the 
little trees along the high water-mark were 
dead and bare. The sun was rising nearly 
at the foot of the rapids, and when the 
tree tops on the opposite bank caught the 
first golden beams, the water which had 
seemed so white before, seemed blue in the 
broad shadow which enveloped everything 
below, and as trje light crept down, and 
finally gleamed along the water, lighting 
the heads of the tiny cascades, and fell on 
the rock where I stood, I laid myself down 
in the sunlight and wished I was at home. 
I had caught cold in the night and was ' 
feverish, and my bones ached, so I stretched 
and yawned, and vacantly watched a fish- 
hawk which circled overhead, screaming 
most piercingly. On the whole, I was 
miserable, and shivered to think of the 
nights yet to come. But the thought of 
breakfast comforted me, and dippiDg my 
head into the water, I walked back to the 
camp, determined at least to have a good 
time getting breakfast. My comrades had 
nearly finished theirs, and I set deliberately 
to roasting, frying and broiling, and-leisurely 
made a hearty dejeuner, and then taking a 
blanket, went down to the landing and 
pulled one of the boats into the sun and 
lay down in it to sleep. I succeeded in 
sleeping soundly for an hour or more, and 
awoke much encouraged as to the future. 

We assembled on a broad rock, and held 
a council as to our next movements. Three 
or four miles below, the guides said, was 
the "high fall," a perpendicular fall of 
about 75 feet, beyond which we could not 
pass without much trouble, while by fol- 
lowing up a stream which emptied into 
the river two miles above, we should enter 
one of the finest lakes of this, region. We 
concluded to visit the falls, and then up to 
the lake, where we would spend what time 
remained until our return homeward. So 
taking our rods and the guns we walked 
round to the foot of the rapid, leaving the 
guides to run the boats through. The lat-. 
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tor operation was quickly performed, while 
we fished along, catching a trout here and 
two or three there, and leaving them in 
crevices in the rocks to be picked up on 
our return. Embarking on the smooth 
water below, we made a quick run down 
to the falls. They were exceedingly pictu- 
resque; but what is a cataract after all, 
but a mere curiosity ? They differed little 
from all the others we had seen before, and 
after a few minutes' 6tay we turned our 
boats' heads up stream again. 



The Poetry of Architecture'; or the Architecture 
of the Nations of Europe, considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and Na- 
tional Character. By John Ruskin. 

No. 8.— THE VILLA. 

1. THE ITALIAN VILLA. 

(Concluded'.') 

"We do not think there is any truth in 
the aphorism now so frequently advanced 
in England, that the adaptation of shelter 
to the corporeal comfort of the human 
race, is the original and true end of the 
Art of architecture, properly so called ; for, 
were such the case, he would be the most 
distinguished architect who was best ac- 
quainted with the various properties of 
cement, with the nature' of stone, and the 
various durability of wood. That such 
knowledge is necessary to the perfect ar- 
chitect, we do not deny ; but it is no more 
the end and purpose of his application, 
than a knowledge of the alphabet is the 
object of the refined scholar, or of rhythm 
of the inspired poet. For, supposing that 
we were for a moment to consider that we 
built a house merely to be lived in, and 
that the whole bent of our invention in 
raising the edifice, is to be directed to the 
provision of comfort for the life to be spent 
therein ; supposing that we build it with 
the most perfect airiness and coolness of 
* cellar, the most luxurious appurtenances 
of pantry ; that we bnild our walls with 
the most compacted strength of material, 
the most studied economy of space ; that 
we have not a chink in the floor for a 
breath of wind to pass through, not a 
hinge in the door which, by any possible 
exertion of the irritable muscles, could 
creak ; that we elevate our chambers into 
exquisite coolness, furnish them with every 
ministry to luxury of rest, and finish them 
with every attention to the maintenance 
of general health as well as the prevention 
of present inconvenience; to do all this, 
we must be possessed of great knowledge 
and various skill ; let this knowledge and 
skill be applied with the greatest energy, 
and what have they done? Exactly as 
much as brute animals could do by mere 
instinct; nothing more than bees and 
beavers, moles and magpies, ants and ear- 
wigs, do every day of their lives, without 
the slightest effort of reason: we have 
made ourselves superior as architects to 
the most degraded animation of the uni- 
verso, only inasmuch as we have lavished 
the highest efforts of intellect, to do what 
they have done with the most limited sen- 
sations that can constitute life. The mere 
preparation of convenience, therefore, is not 
architecture in which men may take pride 
or ought to take delight; but the high and 
ennobling Art of architecture, is that of 
giving to buildings whose parts are deter- 



mined by necessity, such forms and colors 
as shall deliglit the mind, by preparing it 
for the operations to which it is to be sub- 
jected in the building; and, thus, as it is 
altogether to the mind that the work of 
the architect is addressed, it is not as a 
part of his Art, but as a limitation of its 
extent, that he must be acquainted^with 
the minor principles of the economy of do- 
mestic erections. For this reason, though 
we shall notice every class of edifice, it does 
not come within our proposed plan to 
enter into any consideration of the inferior 
buildings of each class, which afford no 
scope for the play of the imagination by 
their nature or size — but we shall, general- 
ly, select the most beautiful and perfect 
examples, as those in which alone the ar- 
chitect had the power of fulfilling the high 
purposes of his Art. In the villa, how- 
ever, some exceptions must be made, inas- 
much as it will be useful, and perhaps inte- 
resting, to arrive at some fixed conclusions 
respecting the modern buildings, improper- 
ly called villas, raised by moderate wealth 
and of limited size, in which the architect 
is compelled to produce his effect without 
extent or decoration. The principles which 
we have hitherto arrived at, deduced, as 
they are, from edifices of the noblest cha- 
racter, will be of little use to a country 
gentleman about to insinuate himself and 
his habitation into a quiet corner of our 
lovely country; and, therefore, we must 
glance at the more humble houses of the 
Italians, preparatory to the consideration 
of what will best suit our own less elevated 
country. 

First, then, we lose the terraced ap- 
proach, or, at least, its size and splendor, 
as these require great wealth to erect them 
and perpetual expense to preserve them. 
For the chain of terraces, we find substi- 
tuted a simple garden, somewhat formally 
laid out; hut redeemed from the charge of 
meanness by the nobility and size attained 
by most of its trees; the line of immense 
cypresses which generally surrounds it in 
front, and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
of its flowering shrubs. It has frequently 
a large entrance gate, well designed, but 
carelessly executed; sometim.es singularly 
adorned with fragments of exquisite an- 
cient sculpture regularly introduced, which 
the spectator partly laments as preserved 
in a mode so incongruous with their an- 
cient meaning, and partly rejoices over as 
preserved at all. The grottoes of the supe- 
rior garden are here replaced by light 
ranges of arched summer-houses designed 
in stucco, and occasionally adorned in their 
interior in fresco paintings of considerable 
brightness and beauty. 

All this, however, has very little effect 
in introducing the eye to the villa, owing 
to the general want of inequality in the 
level of the ground, so that the main 
building becomes an independent feature, 
instead of forming the apex of a mass of 
various architecture. Consequently, the 
weight of form, which, in the former case, 
it might and even ought to possess, would 
here be cumbrous, ugly, and improper; 
and accordingly we find it got rid of. This 
is done, first, by the addition of the square 
tower, a feature which is not allowed to 
break in upon the symmetry of buildings 
of high architectural pretensions: but is 
immediately introduced whenever less rich- 
ness of detail, or variety of approach, de- 



mands or admits of irregularity of form. 
It is a constant and most important feature 
of Italian landscape : sometimes high, and 
apparently detached, as when it belongs to 
sacred edifices ; sometimes low and strong, 
united with the mass of the fortress or 
varying the form of the villa. It is always 
simple in its design, flat-roofed, its corners 
being, turned by very slightly projecting 
pilasters, which are carried up the whole 
length 'of the tower, whatever it may be, 
without any regard to proportion, termi- 
nating in two arches on each side, in the 
villa most frequently filled up, though the 
curve is still distinguished by darker tint 
and slight relief. Two black holes on each 
side, near the top, are very often the only 
entrances by which light or sun can pene- 
trate. These are seldom actually large, 
always proportionably small, and destitute 
of ornament or relief. The forms of the 
villas to which these towers are attached 
are straggling and varied by many crossing 
masses ; but the great simplicity is always 
kept in view, everything is square and ter- 
minated by parallel lines ; no tail chimneys, 
no conical roofs, no fantastic ornaments, 
are ever admitted : the arch alone is allow- 
ed to relieve the stiffness of the general ef- 
fect. This is introduced frequently, but 
not in the windows, which are either 
squares or double squares, at great dis- 
tances from each other,- set deeply into the 
walls, and only adorned with broad, flat 
borders. Where more light is required, 
they are set moderately close, and protected 
by an outer line of arches, deep enough to 
keep the noon-day sun from entering the 
rooms. These lines of arches cast soft 
shadows along the bright fronts, and are 
otherwise -of great value. A familiar in- 
stance of the application of these arches, is 
the villa of Marcena?, at Tivoli, though it 
is improperly styled a villa, being pretty 
well known to have been nothing but 
stables. 

The buttress is the only remaining point 
worthy of notice. It prevails, to a consider- 
able extent, among the villas of the south, 
being always broad and tall, and occasional- 
ly so frequent as to give the building, viewed 
laterally, a pyramidal and cumbrous effect. 
The most usual form is that of a simple 
sloped mass, terminating in the wall, with- 
out the slightest finishing, and rising at an 
angle of about 84°. Sometimes, it is per- 
pendicular, sloped at the top into the wall ; 
but, it never has steps of increasing projec- 
tion as it goes down. By observing the 
occurrence of these buttresses, an architect 
who knew nothing of geology might accu- 
rately determine the points of most ener- 
getic volcanic action in Italy; for their use 
is to protect the building from the injuries 
of earthquakes, the Italian having far too 
much good taste to use them, except in 
cases of extreme necessity. Thus, they 
are never found in north Italy, even in for- 
tresses. They begin to occur among the 
Apennines south of Florence : they become 
more and more frequent and massy towards 
Rome ; in the neighborhood of Naples they 
are huge and multitudinous, even the 
walls themselves being sometimes sloped ; 
and the same state of things continues 
as we go south, on the coasts of Cala- 
bria and Sicily. Now, these buttresses 
present one of the most extraordinary 
and striking instances of the beauty of 
adaptation of style to locality and pecu- 



